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largely by religious orders, and it had been aimed at primary school teachers. Now
France made it a state matter and a secondary-school matter.
It was nearly a quarter of a century before primary education began to receive
the kind of attention that Napoleon had given to secondary and higher education.
During the constitutional monarchy of Louis Philippe who ruled from the July
revolution of 1830 until 1848 and under the leadership of Guizot as minister of public
instruction, a law of 1833 provided the framework for a French primary system that
would become more popular and widespread even if not more equalitarian. This law
required each commune to establish a state primary school, pay the teachers, and
provide the school building (usually as a dwelling for the teacher as well). Fees were to
be charged those parents who could pay, but poor children could attend free of
charge. If the commune could not afford to provide a school, the state was authorized
to give help. Private schools (most of which were religious schools) were permitted to
continue in operation, but the teachers of these schools had to be certified by the
mayor of the commune as well as by the church. Likewise, the religious emphasis was
somewhat lessened in the state primary schools by requiring that a child could not be
forced to receive any religious instruction which his parents did not wish him to have.
In addition, a new type of advanced education was to be provided by higher
primary schools in the principal towns and cities of the departments, the ninety-odd
legal and political subdivisions of France. The higher primary schools were designed to
offer to those who completed the primary schools a vocational preparation in com-
mercial, agricultural, or industrial subjects appropriate to the region. Furthermore, a
primary normal school was to be established in each department for the training of
teachers who were to teach in the primary schools. The Guizot law was naturally
opposed by the church as a threat to its schools and the freedom of parents to choose
religious schools. Nevertheless, primary schools increased by 50 percent in fifteen
years, from 42,000 in 1832 to 63,000 in 1847; pupils increased from 2 million to
3,500,000, and normal schools from fourteen to seventy-six. More than that, there is
some evidence that literacy rose from less than 50 percent to more than 65 percent.8
The advance in literacy was potentially more important for the modernization
process than any particular reform in the primary schools curriculum. The law of 1833
virtually fixed the primary school curriculum at the three R's and moral and religious
instruction. This curriculum was somewhat broadened in 1850, when primary schools
were allowed to include, if they wished, such studies as history, nature study,
geography, drawing, and music.
The practical and secular aspects of modernization were, however, more fully
embodied in the higher primary schools which were designed to improve vocational
competence on the farms and in the factories and cities. But the higher primary
schools had a difficult time achieving social acceptance because of the opposition of
the secondary schools. The upper classes would not send their children to schools of
inferior status, and the working classes often could not afford education beyond the
rudiments because they needed the older children at home to contribute to the family
income.
8 Ibid., p. 190.